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The Home Comrnuait 



Y 

The home community is the place where people have common intoro^M 
Ihey go to the sarne schools, use the same poa£ office, shop in the sam-^ 
stores, iom the same clubs, work in thr same factories, support the same 
athletic teams, and read the same newspapo;^. In many respecta the home 
community is the most itT.portant of all ^a>ographLc regions. It should he 
the base of operations in geographic learning at ail geographic levels. Whv? 
L Studying the home community permits direct observation of nat= 
ural. culturah and social phenomena: for primary learuinfj ex- 
periences are basic in the edueaticnal process. Children \enrn 
best by hr-vm^ clireot ronmcr with tht? thin^si they srr k arnliw 
about. 

!3. The home community provides an identification and interpretation 
of relationj'hips of observed phenomena. Perhaps no oiher skill 
in geogrartiy \s as difficult or as important as the interpretations 
of manM-inds^ape relationships. The community serves m the best 
laborat^^rv in which to acquire that skilL 

3. Homr t'ommunity study permits an inssght into the complexitv 
of hjman affairs an(.^ the intricate interrelationships involved 
m 'no p roce^s of soc la ] living. 

4. The home community fumishes realdife situations. Fundamental 
concepts can be developed on the basis of things actually seen 
or heard or smeUed or taste^d or touched. 

5. Studyinf the home community encourages intelligent interpreta^ 
tion of maps. If a map is, at times, to serve as a window through 
which one sees the landscape, it is desirable to have maps and 
make maps of observed landscapes. Possibly it can be assumed 
that if a pupil has had considerable exercise in the making and 
studying of maps of known landscapes, that ultimately a map of a 
remote region will in itself provide some reasonablv accurate visual 
imagery. 

6. The home community equips the child v-ith a fund of knowledge 
which may be usckI in tht^ development of mental imagery of far 
away things, 

7. Studying the home community provides a basis for the compara- 
tive evaluation of communities. In making an analysis of Hkenesses 
and differences of communities, the place with which the pupir is 
intimately acquainted is quite naturaHy the core considaration i i 
comparative evaluation. 

a The home community is the primary place where good citizen.^hip 
can and should be practiced. It is here where the fii^t fundamental 
steps in citizenship training are taken. The biggeit problems in 
life for any crtizen are within the visible landscape. 
9, Home community study co Uributes to better school-commuhity 
relationships. The school develops g reater interest in the com- 
munity, and the community shows greater concern for thg schooL 
10. Studying the home community encourages the use of a systematic 
method of study, Varjous steps ranging from exploratory observa^ 
tion to the application of new understandings are Involved. 
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Basic Elements of a Community 

The five maior constituent ok'montsi of a community nrv^ the physical the 
RpatiaJ, the* human, Ihc^ cuIturnL and the social. ^ ' 

Physicnl FAemanm. The phymcal olom^tm are the natural features- Thi^v 
are the natural inheritance of a community. 

1. Climate. This factor in £ vifal consjdprntion in cimmumity annly^ 
HIS. Partjeuhirly thv seuHonnl charncteriHticH uf (I'mpt^ratum and 
precfpitation have a [)ronounr€Ml rffoet on human activity. Cicithin^ 
^hulter, aarieultura! production. tranHporlation. and m^reiitional 
mtercstM are hut a f«>w of the human prtivitit^n intimately rHatcd 
to climntie conditions. 

2. Topography, Topography ranks with ch'mate as a phyKical factor 
Hi^Tnificantly infhiencing man^H thinking as to how a certain nr^a 
or r>|/|on may nerve to optimum advantage. Topography mnv ho 
related to the street or roarl pattern of a city, the kind of agri^ 
cult'jral purHuits, occeB.^ih{Hty of a community, drainage pattern 
or recreational opportunities. " > 

3. Boil, subsoil, bedrock. Agricultural prnductivitv h closely related 
Uy the nature of the soil and Bub^oil. Soil drainage is important in 
hoth rural anfl urban area.^. The nature and deplli of htnlrock niav 
affect its utdization a.^ a mineral resource, or snhway and *sk_v = 
scraper construction may be conditioned therehy. 

4. Mlnernk. Metallic and non-metdllic minerals are important in the 
construction of buddmgs, machines, toolg. transportation media 
and communication deviccB, The mineral fuels are man's prime 
source of energy. Minerals contribute significantly to the eharac- 
ter of a community. 

5. Water, The availability of fresh water and its nature, whether 
surface or underground, are vita! considerations in community 
analysis. Water is needed for domestic purpoBe.R, industrial uses 
waste disposal, and at times for irrigation, recreation, transport' 
tation, and power production, I^nd and water felationBhips are 
often critical considerations when large cities are studi^. 

6. Plants and animalj, Biotic resources Have shaped the economic 
and social structures of som^e cornmunities. Forestry, fishing and 
hunting are a few of the extracUve industries which may con- 
tribute to supplying distinctive community character 



Spatial Eiamentj, These elements pertain to the size, shape and location 
of a community. 

1, Location. Where Is the community? The answer to this qu^tion 
IS of great significance. The question may be p^ed in a number 
of ways. Where la it with respect to latitude and longitude, other 
communities, the state, water bodies, drainage patterns, physio- 
graphic regions, economic refions (agriculture, manufacturing 
recreation, etc.) climatic reg ioni. vegetation regions, soil regions 
transportation patterns, population distribution? 

««3 — 
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2, Size* Size is an important con^Bidoration when studying the home 
community. Is the community a village, a large city, a town-county 
combination, or a widespread open-country region? Size hai a 
significant bearing on human associations and the kinds of serv- 
ices a community can render. Some communities can support 
hotels, theatres, hospitais, clothing stores, "dime" stores, super- 
markets, and furniture stores whereas others cannot. 

3, Shape. The shape of a community is at times conditioned by water 
bodies, topography, transpoitation facilities, land availabilityt Of 
an inherited pattern. Shape offtn has some relationship to the 
efficient ope'^ation of a community. 



Human ElemDnts. Population density, age composition, sex composition, 
educational status, occupational status, economic status, racial pattern, 
nationality pattern, class structure, and organizations or associations are 
classed as human elements, 

L Population deniity. This involves consideration of a range from 
small groups of aQrnadic herders or hunters to great concentra- 
tions of people in large cities. The density of population con- 
tributes significantl;. to the character of a community, 

2. Age composition. Old and established communities often have a 
different age composition than new ones. Some communities are 
weighted in the direction of old age, others in the direction of 
youth, 

3. Sex composition* Mining communities may have a preponderance 
of males, whereas communities with textile industries niay have a 
preponderance of females. Furthermore, age and sex composition 
are at times related, A larfe number of aged persons >ften con- 
tributes to a dominance of females, 

4. EducatiDnal status. There is a wide variation in the amount of 
formal schooling attained by adults from community to commun- 
ity. For example, a suburb where professioris are strongly repre- 
sented has citizens with higher academic achievement than a com- 
munity in which there are primarily factory or farm laborers. 

5. OocupationaK status^ The occupational status of the people is 
often related to the function of a community. A community may 
have one of the fol lowing bb its priniary concern— government, 
trade, commerce, mining, manufacturing, education, health, or 
recreation. Some communities are almost entirely residentiaL 
Most communities have a combination of several functions. In 
general, occupations may be classed as belonging to the primary 
or extractive economic industries such as mining, hunting, fish- 
ing, and farming; to the manufacturing industries] to the distribu- 
tive industries such as trade and commerce* and to the services 
such as performed by teachers, lawyers, clergymen, doctort, gov- 
ernmental representatives, and those rendering non-professional 
personal services, 

6. Economic status. The wealth of a community is reflected pri» 
marily in the quality of its residences, and the variation is great 
from community to community. The nature of the social organi- 
zations and the kinds of cultural and recreational faciliti^ pro* 
vided are also somewhat related to econonuc status. 

7 Nationality pattern. People of the same nationality have similar 
backfrounds and similar interests and consequently tend to clus- 
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ter. The nationality groups holp to define the ijofsonnlitv of a 
community, 

8. Racml^roups, In communities of iho United Statos tho cUiHtoring 
of racial groups often gives thom a definite character^ 

9. CIr^h Ktructure, CIars structure is frequently rclniefl to economic* 
structure. As like thingB tend to coalence, so neople of like raee. 
nationality, wealth, education, nr occupation tend to Bct theni- 
selves apart from otherH. 

10, Assoc iationi. Associations srow out of .similar be lief occupationH. 
nvocations, or interests. Kindn and numhefH of asHOciationH vary 
significantly from community to community. 

Cultural Eleniente. In a material sense, whatever man has init into a enni- 
munity, such an residences, schools, churches, lihrarieH. parks, playgroundH. 
streets, railroadH airp()rts, stores, fnctories, welfare institutions, and ^ov- 
errmental buildings, belongs to the cultural element. 

1, ReHidences, Residences are usually classed as single, dual, or 
multiple family. The quality and quantity of f^acb have a significant 
bearing on the cliaracti^r uf a ciatmiunity, 

2, Schools, churche.«5, libra ries. Tfiey are the most evident educa- 
tionai inHtitiitionH in the community. Next t(j the* hnnie the>^ are 
the primary conditioners of man's thinking and as such piny an 
impertant role in ccmtrihuting to community ciuality. 

3, Parki and playgrounds. These contribute greatly to the kind of 
recreation in a community and as such play an imijortant role. 

4, TransportaUon facilities, The part which a rommuniiy can nnd 
does play in the ffi aeral socio economic structure depends U) ii 
large extent on the amount, character, and qualitv of agencies 
serving the community which are concerned with mobility. 

5, Commercial establishments. What kind of stores does a com- 
munity have? Are they large department atores and supermarkets, 
or is local shopping confined to a crossroads general merchandise 
store? These are among the questions that should be answered in 
community analysis, 

6, Industrial establishments. Some communities have factories, oth- 
ers do not. In those that have, the kinds of factories have a pro- 
nounced effect on the structure of the community, 

7, Welfare estabiishments. Hospitals and homes for the economic 
and socially handicapped are occasional contributoi^ to community 
structure, 

8, Governmental ^tablishments. Town ha I Is » county buildings, pris- 
ons, post offices, fire stations, and police stations are among the 
governmental establishments. Almost every community has one 
or more buildings housing governmental agencies. 

Social Elementi* In this classifitation the social elements are defined as 
human interests and activities. They make vital contributions to the per- 
sonality of a cominunity, 

1, Human thought. When attemptinf to understand a community 
one should know what the people are thinking and talking about, 
Thoufht initiates activity, 
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2, Influence of the pmt Many viUa^o or city patterns, customs of 
the* people, ways of (hem, and styles of architecture have been 
borrowed froin the past. Consoquently, understanding often re- 
quires histurical study, 

0. Family life. The family is the cornerstone oi the social structure 
and the quality thereof is significantly related to the quality of 
the community, 

4. Land use. In an annlvsis of a cnmmunity, logiciil quostionH iire: 
How k the land uned? Could it be uned to greater advantage in 
home other way? 1h it used with due regard for wholeHome con- 
servation practices? 

Employment. In comniunity analysis, consideration should be 
given to the opportunities for making a living. Are these oppor- 
tunities primarily with a single purpose or are they diversified? Do 
they seem to have a future? 

6. Communication. The press, telovision, and radio are the common 
communication me<lia in most communities. Are the materials 
they present of good quality? 

7. Beauty. Parks* wide streets, painted buildings, trees, and flowers 
are a few of the things that contribute to the beauty of u com- 
munity. Shoddy overhanging signs, unkept enipty lots, billboards, 
and decrepit buildings have the opposite effect. 

8. Health and safety. The concern of a community for the physicai 
and mental hedith of its citizens must be taken into account. Acci- 
dent prevention is an impoftant consideration. 

9. Citizenship. Deniaeraey requires participation of the individual 
in civic affairs. The community benefits to the extent that it 



happens. 




Home Community Study 

After i^cognking the basic olements of a communitv, the question qiiitc 
naturally armes: How doo8 one .tudy it? Thero are a numbl?^ 
bilities. such as aurveyg, field tripg, study of documentary material using 
rSuT^^'T'' ^ff^^^^*'^^ «^ niapi, preparing pictorial and graphic S 
rmla, and participating in service projecta. In many inatanco. a combination 
of several of the suf gosted techniques is employed. i""iauon 

Si^ys. Su^e>^ are of two types, those which involve a rather compre- 
hensive overall study o a community, and those that involve a detalhil 
analysis of one or two se ected elements. The intensity of a survey in efihS 
case Will depend upon the maturity of the students. 

The making of a comprehensive survey is one of the most valuable of 
academic experiences. Such surveys acquaint students with the totalitv of 
he criximunity structure. They expose the community problems wiuT whi^ 
the atizen must cope, increase consciousneBs of human interdependence 
and de^ elop opportunity for the recognition of relationships bet^n e^* 
ments of a community. 

nf ^l^^'^F''^^T'%u^^^^ "-'^'y ^^^^"^y ^ composite of surveys 
of selected elements. The surveys of selected elements can be^t be nnr 
su^d by comnuttees which function in a democratic fa.hion. For most 
effective c - ey work aeveral fundamentals must be considered. 

1. Clearly define the purpose of the survey. 

2. Carefully select the elementa of the community to be surveyed. 

3. Let the people of the community be the prime focus of attention. 

4. Do not let the survey exceed the tolerance of community mores. 

5. Select judiciously the techniques to be employed in the survey, 

6. Gather data with care and caution. 

7. Make the data as palatable as possible through stories pictures 
maps, graphs, diagrams, and models. 

8. Synthesize the work of the various committees. 

9. Present the accumulated materials first to the class then to th^ 
community. 

The people of the community can be made acquainted with the results 
of the survey throufh an "open-hoase- at the school printed reports and 
programs presented to community organizationi, , u 

The "School Correspondence" program of Junior Red Cross provides 
an excellent outlet for survey materials. Through an exchange of com'- 
munity studies a dual purpose is served, for pupils are encouraged to do a 
high quality job on presenting survey results of their own eommunity and 
they learn about a different kind of community quite remote from theirs. 

Field Tri^ Field trips are organised excursions which ordinarily have 
a smgle major objective. In the home community it may be concentrated 
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Teocher helping ittJdents lem relationships In the comrnunify. 

interest in iactory product^- traJi^portation facilities, pvemmental agencies, 
m^^^s a L farr^ For wplo, thero may ^ a tnp to a lur^be 
mSl a ^airy, an airport. * police station, of a truck farm. The advantages 
obtain^ from Md trips ^re nwm^rotu. 

1. They provide for primarjr learning experiences. 

2. They encourage iearngng through a variety of sense perceptioni. 

3. They give new r^eaning to regularly observed phenomena 

4. They arouse curiosity ab«ut the immediate environment 

5. They enrich the pocess instruction. 

Pa? effective field trips several fundamental considerations are im^ 
peMtiv*. 

1. Tlte tiip tnuBi h& planned carefully. 

2. TliD pupil must le prepared for the trip so that the experiences 
can quite ine^ning^ul. 

3. A. printed fuide sheet often haB merit in that it will aid students 
in. making cloaer observatione. 

4. CcntacU mujt m^de with the people who make the trip a 
reality and contrihute to the educational process. 
Ccniideration should be given to the phyiical needs of the itu^ 
dents ^ 
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Locgting rnfirdependent feoturts on mmpB 



6. Ari-aTifemeiits must be made for msured traniportation and ade- 
quate supervision, 

7. The students ihould be kept aware of the need for recording and 
reporting information fathered durini the trip, 

Studying Dpcunfientai^ IWaterlaL Some types of information eiaential to 
the study of the home conamunit^ are not apparent to the lejiies Come- 
quently, documentary materiala must be a source of information This ii 
partjculariy tnie when information is needed about the physical and 
spatial elements and many of the human elements. For emmple climatic 
data can be found in the publications of the US. Weather Bureau Informa^ 
tion pertaining to soil, aubsoil, bedrock, minerali, topofraphy. and drainaEe 
IS usually provided by the State Geological Survey or soine other agency 
of the governnient. Much of the rnaterial needed for an analysis of the 
human elementa, such as population number, age. sex. education, occupa- 
Uon, nationality, race, and selected economic factors can be found in thu 
Bureau of the Cenius reports. Some cities have their own yearbookirThe 
recordi and publications of business orfanizations and civic associations are 
valuable sourcei of inforniation. Materials produced by planning com^ 
nussions and ^onini boards can be used to advantage. 

Using R^ouree Personji Resource persons are people with special abili- 
ties, skills, or Understandings who can contribute information of value in 
community study. Resource persons can either be brought to the school or 
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representatives of the schoal can go to them. The former plan has the 
ad vantage of having more students establish contact with the pemon. There 
are definite advantagea lu using resource persons, 

1, Students learn thai sources of information can be many and varied, 

2. It is a wholesonie form of adult-student relationship, 

a It ii a vital exp&rienca particularly when a field trip is not posalble. 

Who are good resource perions? That depends on the purpose of the 
lecture or discussion* The following, however* are some that should be 
coniidered— early settlers, librarians, newspaper editors, public officials* 
rarfneri. industrial managers, labor leadere, scientific workers, ministers, 
health officials, and social workers. 



Recordiiig on Maps* Recording data is a basic experience in the learning 
process, and much of the information gathered in the interest of corn- 
munity study can be put on maps> This is particularly true of the spatial 
and cultural elementa. Nothing is better than a map to show shape, 
and location of a community. Eecording the cultural elemeriis en a base 
provided by th€ teacher will result In a land use map. 

Recording cultural information on a large scale map of i\ fev? "square 
blocks" surrounding the school can start in the primary gmdes, Ths 
procedure contributes sipnificontly to developing the powers of observation. 
In the higher grades the map base of a larger area, or possibly the totpJ 
community, can be used for the recording of data. Recording the &ata ^ 
relatively simple when comparrd with the interprelation of relatioa'ihips 
of the various kinds of information put on the map. The niap is prob.^bly 
the most compact devi^^e for the recording and the most lucid device *or 
the revealing of information. 

Preparing Pictorial and Graphic Materials. Pictures and graphs have the 
advantages of making things vivid and concise. Graphs are particularly use- 
ful in presenting quantitative and comparative data. 

The two most useful types of pictures for home community study are 
those of the past that may serve in the historical study of the community, 
and those of the present that offer a vivid portrayal of the existing scene. 
If pictures are not available, they should be taken= However, selection of 
things to be photographed in the interest of honest portrayal is itself an art. 

Graphs can be used to spectacular advantage in portraying such things 
as population growth, age and seic composition, occupations, farrn produc- 
tion, governmental receipts and expenditures* and other items. 

Service Projects. Service projecU are student group activities designed 
to promote civic welfare. Althouih they must be handled v?ith tact, they 
are demoeracy in action and as such deserve to be promoted. 

What are community service projects in ..ich studenti could engsge 
to the mutual benefit of both? Here are a few. Suggeited traffic reiula- 
tions for streets adjacent to the schooL Study and feport on methods of 
incrpasing recreational opportunities, Contribute to the beauty of a com- 
munity by cleaning unsightly places, plantinf trees* and urging the re- 
moval of biUt^ards, Present infornftation that vvill encourage conaervation 
of natural resource. 

Service proj^ts arc usually most succ^ful when the teachem ally 
themselves with the constructi've forces of a community. 

^ 10-- 
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Use of a Scientific Method 



The use of a icientific method is often considered an important and ba^ic 
Icarniiif procidure. For the study of tho home cDrnmunity thy fQllowing 
Steps are mggmtmdi exploratioh, selection, measumBent, classification, re- 
cordinf, synthesis, interpretation, applicailoh. 

Exploffttion* The home community is within the realm of s#udent ex- 
ptrience. Exploration is a basic step in leaminf to know the . ^trne com- 
munity and in gaining a balanced or proportionate picture of : Prior ' o 
an inteniivi comniunity study there BhcuJd be some conditioning as 
what to look for and at, Most success ful explorers are at least partially 
direct^ by anticipatiom. Syatematie t^ploration requires Dfeliminary pLin= 
nmg. Fortunately, most studento like to exriore* coniequ^atly little addti 
aaotivation is needed to embark on thij first step in eoinniunity study. 

Selection, Not aU phenomena within a coinmunity are significant elements 
to be incorporated into an evolving pictiire. A careful selection rnupt be 
made of those which are. They are the ones that require concentrated 
attention. 

Measureinent^ Understandinf requires conaparative evaluation. Compara- 
tive evaluation requires measurement, b^th qualitative and quantitative. 
Practically every facet of ttie community stmcturi must be measured if 
it is to be understDod and to be inccfpcrat^ into the total Ciprnmunity 
picture. 

Claaslfication, ^fter the elements of a community have been identified, 
selected, and measured, they ihould be clftiiified. They can be elasaified 
according to the categories previously mentioned— physical, spatial, human- 
cultural, sociaL 

Recording, Recordinf may be descriptive, pictorial, graphic, or carto- 
graphic, pescription must be accurate, clear, and concisi. Pictorial record- 
ing is vivid, but it muit be balanced and normal, otherwise it may lead to 
false concepts. Graphic recordinf k particulariy useful in iraking quanti- 
tative concept meaninffuL Map recordinf is mpeai&ily anpliamhle when 
observe landscape phenomena are under coniidei^tion. 

Synth^ls. How^,are the elements of a coinmunity related? A correct under- 
standing of a conimunity requires an aruvver to this question. One does 
not acquire a true picture of a community frena an identification of the 
separate elements, correct as they may be. A community is a complexity 
of many interacting elements, and an attempt inust be raade t© present 
them in a related sense. 

Interpretation* Inierpretation is difficult and delicate, yet an abioliite es- 
sentiaL It involves the recognition, understanding, and appreciation of the 
raany relationshipi which contribute to tho community tapestry^ Without 
interpretation the community lacks meariinf and all previom effort is 
sotnewhat futile. Interpretation of record^ materia! can be best achieved 
if its modes of derivation are understood, Interpretation involve traininf 
and practice, 

Applkatlon, learning is futile unless it is accoinpanied by a ienie of 
responsibility. Wanting to do somethinf about a situation is bi^ic to good 
citiienship. Doing it is citizenship. 
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Some Basic Convictions 



The sucee^ of honae coinnjunity study will dip#nd to a great oxtent on the 
aequaiiitajice of teaohen with geofraphy, iti coiitent and its method and 
on a iincire concem for locial toproveBient. The "know what and how 
?# L ^ust b# accompanied by an intini© divotion to human welfare 
if there u to hm sceial profress, The b^ia con^ctions for the itudy of 
the home community Btei 

1. The horae Dommunity is a laborato^ that i§ unsurpaia^ in the 
quantity and quality of contributions it can make to thg iduca- 
tional procesi. 

2. The home community li a rtality which encourages primary learn- 
ing activities. Asaociation with this technique contFibut^ signifi- 
cantly to the efficient acceptance of lifers rMponiibilitiM, 

3. Thm home comniunty pemaits a study of what pmpU have, what 
^ey believe, and what they do. Good citizenship r#qiaip^ the 
abuity to inte^ret all three in a related sense. 

4. nm home conninunityp by its prmnee, permits '^cniaprihensioii 
of its itructure. It provide incentives for democratic action. It 
create frequent ©pportuniti^ for ttie appiieatlon of acquired 
akills in ioeial livinf. 

5* The honoi community ahould be itudied at all grade levels, It it 
a laboratory in which a systimatic method of learning can be 
applied. Obviously the quantity of material and compkzity of its 
integimtion increaie with academic maturatioii. 
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